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permanently enjoy such a mode of experience, which in its
perfection would be a "whole, simultaneous and complete
fruition of a life without bounds". Mr. Richards is not likely
to accord credence to the conditions under which alone such
perfect fruition is possible. But can he deny that "in the specific
experience of the moral life we already have to do with endeavour
which, from first to last, is directed upon the attainment of
such a form of fruition, and yet, while it retains its specific
character, can never finally reach its goal"?3
(2) It may be believed therefore that when Mr. Richards
asserts a close relationship between poetry and morals, he
is also asserting a relation between poetry and an aspiration
which morality cannot satisfy. But putting aside this matter
we may proceed to the second point. Let us for the present
agree to say that poetry issues from a state of mind more than
ordinarily free from conflict. We must then ask: Are such
experiences confined to the poets? The answer is definitely
in the negative. 'Although for most people these experiences are
infrequent apart from the arts, almost any occasion may give
rise to them.'2 We must therefore ask: Why in certain cases do
these experiences give rise to poetry and in other cases not?
We may fairly assume that there come to most people, at some
time or other, experiences marked by a diminution of conflict;
but in comparatively few cases do such states issue in poetry.
What is the power present in the mind of the poet which brings
about poetry? Mr. Richards gives as an answer: "The greatest
difference between the artist or poet and the ordinary person is
found, as has often been pointed out, in the range, delicacy and
freedom of the connections he is able to make between the
different elements of his experience."3 This is so, and is a
statement of the activity of the imagination effecting or seeking
to effect orderly and unified prehension, whether primarily
of the external world or of mental responses. And what, we
1  A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist, Vol. i, p, 93.
2  Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 248.
3  Op. cit., pp. 181-3.